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NEARLY  every  campus  in  this  country  has  experi- 
enced "unrest"  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
nature  of  the  unrest  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
college,  and  the  "solution"  (or  lack  of  it!)  is  largely 
peculiar  to  the  individual  campus. 

Before  I  came  to  Lycoming  in  August  of  1969  I 
knew  that  there  had  been  several  months  of  uncertain- 
ty on  the  campus.  Questions  were  being  raised  by  all 
segments  of  the  college — students,  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, directors,  alumni,  and  the  general  public — as 
to  the  important  directions  in  which  the  college  should 
move.  Unrest  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  person  or 
group  of  persons,  nor  was  it  solely  the  result  of  rela- 
tionships that  came  into  play  during  the  academic 
year  1968-69.  Rapid  social  change,  noticeably  acceler- 
ated during  the  past  few  years,  came  into  focus  on  the 
Lycoming  College  campus  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1969. 

I  commend  this  College  for  the  sensible  way  in 
which  many  troublesome  questions  were  handled.  For 
the  most  part,  all  elements  in  the  College  exercised 
restraint  and  understanding.  Cases  of  extremism  re- 
ceived undue  publicity,  but  these  stood  out  simply 
because  they  were  unusual.  The  resulting  personnel 
changes,  both  faculty  and  student,  were  larger  than 
usual,  but  these  represented  the  necessary  sequel  to 
the  College's  clarification  of  its  main  directions  and 
intended  goals.  This  year's  faculty,  student  body,  and 
administration  represent  numbers  equal  to  1968-69; 
in  addition,  they  should  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  College's  basic  commitments. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  several  operating  princi- 
ples in  clear  view  of  the  Lycoming  College  community 
during  the  months  and  years  ahead: 

( 1 )  We  shall  encourage  imaginative  and  different 
thinking  about  persistent  social  and  educational 
problems. 

( 2 )  There  must  be  freedom  of  expression  for  every 
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point  of  view  whose  proponents  are  willing  to  grant 
this  same  right  to  all  others  within  a  framework  of 
orderly  and  reflective  procedure. 
(.3)  Strong-arm  tactics,  disruption,  shouting  down 
the  opposition,  and  denial  of  basic  educational 
rights  are  as  reprehensible  when  they  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  "left"  as  when  they  are  forced  upon 
us  by  the  "right"  or  the  "middle".  We  shall  bend 
every  effort  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  educa- 
tional process;  without  this  we  do  not  have  a  col- 
lege. 

( 4 )  We  shall  do  everything  possible  to  keep  chan- 
nels of  communication  open.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  problems  and  frustrations  with 
faculty  and  administration.  The  College  cannot 
otherwise  remain  responsive  to  changing  needs  of 
students. 

(5)  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  significant  and 
distinctive  roles  (functions)  within  the  college. 
Administrators,  faculty,  and  staff  each  have  areas 
of  specialized  function  which  cannot  be  turned 
over  to  a  general  college  assembly  or  senate  with 
proportionate  representation.  Students  share  more 
largely  in  some  functions  of  the  college  than  in 
others.  Even  after  thorough  consultation,  there 
remain  some  decisions  which  must  be  made  by 
those  with  the  specialized  professional  experience 
of  the  administration  and  faculty. 

(6)  Lycoming  College  must  continue  to  move 
toward  a  straightforward  definition  of  its  goals  and 
directions.  A  college  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  the  agency  for  the  solution  of  all  of 
society's  ills.  We  must  concentrate  upon  that  kind 
of  education  which  we  can  provide  with  excellence 
by  using  the  limited  resources  available  most 
effectively.  Only  through  a  sharp  definition  of  goals 
can  we  develop  meaningful  admissions  and  aca- 
demic policies. 


Introducing  .  .  . 


THE  appointment  of  Dr.  James  Robert  Jose,  assis- 
tant dean  and  assistant  professor  of  international 
relations  at  American  University,  as  academic  dean  of 
Lycoming  College  was  announced  on  November  24 
by  Dr.  Harold  H.  Hutson,  president  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Jose's  appointment  had  been  approved  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  college  board  of  directors 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  a 
selection  committee  composed  of  faculty,  students, 
and  administration. 

Dr.  Jose  (pronounced  JOS)  will  assume  his  new 
duties  at  Lycoming  on  July  1,  1970,  replacing  Dr. 
John  A.  Radspinner,  who  has  been  acting  dean  of  the 
college  since  June,  1969.  Dr.  Radspinner  will  return 
to  full-time  teaching  in  the  chemistry  department  of 
the  college  after  relinquishing  the  duties  of  acting 
dean. 

The  new  dean,  a  member  of  the  stafif  at  American 
University  since  1965,  served  from  1963  to  1965  as 
registrar  and  administrative  assistant  to  the  academic 
dean  at  Mount  Union  College  in  Alliance,  Ohio.  He 
was  also  instructor  in  political  science  at  Mount 
Union,  where  he  had  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  history  and  political  science  in  1960. 

Dr.  Jose  received  his  M.A.  in  international  rela- 
tions at  American  in  1962  and  his  Ph.D.  in  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  same  school  in  1968  while 
serving  on  the  staff  at  American  University.  At  Ly- 
coming, Dean-elect  Jose  will  also  have  the  rank  of 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

At  30  years  of  age,  the  newly  appointed  Lycoming 
dean  is  considered  by  his  peers  to  be  one  of  the  rising 
young  men  in  the  field  of  American  education,  and 
officials  at  Lycoming  have  expressed  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  at  acquiring  his  services. 
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He  was  formerly  associated  with  Dr.  Hutson  at 
American  University  when  the  Lycoming  president 
served  as  provost  at  the  Washington,  D.  C.  school. 
In  making  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  Dr. 
Hutson  said,  "After  five  years  of  very  pleasant  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Jose  at  American  University,  I  was 
more  than  pleased  at  the  enthusiastic  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Lycoming  faculty,  students,  and  adminis- 
trators that  he  be  appointed  dean  of  the  college.  I 
firmly  believe  that  he  will  give  vigorous  academic 
leadership  to  our  college  community  and  that  his 
general  relationships  with  colleagues  will  prove  both 
delightful  and  exciting." 

Dr.  Hutson  also  noted  that,  "Even  though  Dr.  Jose 
is  relatively  young  for  a  college  dean,  his  breadth  of 
experience,  both  in  teaching  and  in  college  and  uni- 
versity administration,  fits  him  ideally  for  the  leader- 
ship role  that  the  academic  dean  should  assume.  The 
new  dean's  age  should  also  facilitate  communications 
with  students  and  younger  members  of  the  faculty." 

Dr.  Jose  also  was  enthusiastic  about  his  new  posi- 
tion at  Lycoming.  Reflecting  on  his  years  at  Mount 
Union  College,  a  school  with  an  enrollment  and  cur- 
riculum comparable  to  Lycoming,  the  newly  elected 
dean  said  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  a  renewed 
association  with  a  small  college  and  its  rewarding  and 
stimulating  relationships  with  the  faculty,  students, 
and  staff. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  assistant  dean 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  American  University, 
Dr.  Jose  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  curriculum 
committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
at  the  school.  He  is  an  associate  justice  of  the  Aca- 
demic Court  of  American  University  and  has  been  on 
the  faculty  at  the  University  College,  University  of 
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Maryland,  on  a  part-time  basis  since  1968.  He  also 
served  on  various  committees  and  as  faculty  adviser 
to  student  organizations  while  at  Mount  Union. 

Dr.  Jose  currently  has  several  articles  on  inter- 
national relations  submitted  or  accepted  for  publica- 
tions. He  is  also  working  on  a  textbook  about  "The 
Political  Dynamics  of  International   Organization." 

His  academic  interests  and  specialization  are  in  the 
general  field  of  political  science  and  include:  con- 
temporary international  relations,  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  Nations,  United  States 
foreign  policy,  and  Latin  American  regional  relations. 

Dr.  Jose  is  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  National 
Scholarship  Honor  Society;  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  National 
Social  Science  Honor  Society;  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  Na- 
tional Political  Science  Honor  Society;  Blue  Key, 
National  Honor  Fraternity;  Delta  Phi  Epsilon,  Na- 
tional Professional  Foreign  Service  Fraternity;  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association;  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  National  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

He  received  the  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  Ameri- 
ca Award  from  the  Jaycees  in  1967  and  has  been  a 
consultant  for  the  Department  of  State  and  a  lecturer 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  new  Lycoming  dean  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh 
and  resided  in  Curtisville,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh, 
until  1950  when  his  family  moved  to  Damascus,  Ohio. 
He  graduated  from  Goshen  L^nion,  now  ^^'est  Branch 
High  School,  at  Damascus. 

Dr.  Jose  is  married  to  the  former  Joyce  Ann  Mosser, 
who  is  presently  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  They  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  born  July  16,  1968,  and  reside  in  Rockville, 
Maryland  where  they  are  members  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 


NEW  FACES 


THERE  are  twenty-three  new  faces  on  the  Lycom- 
ing College  faculty  this  year.  These  new  professors 
have  a  wide  breadth  of  experience  and  knowledge. 
Some  are  embarking  on  their  first  full-time  college 
teaching  positions;  others  have  been  so  engaged  for 
as  long  as  twenty  to  forty  years. 

Their  preparation  to  teach  at  Lycoming  has  been 
diverse.  They  have  been  directly  influenced  by  over 
fifty  institutions  of  higher  education  that  they  have 
attended  as  matriculated  students  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous special  courses  and  private  study  they  have 
completed.  Among  them  they  have  taught  at  more 
than  thirty-five  institutions.  Their  travel,  non-academic 
work,  and  a  variety  of  other  endeavors  all  provide  an 
additional  wealth  of  experience  to  challenge  Lycoming 
students. 

MAX  E.  AMEIGH,  a  1957  graduate  of  Lycoming, 
has  joined  the  Art  Department  as  an  instructor.  A 
native  of  ^^'illiamsport,  Max  was  art  supervisor  and 
instructor  in  the  Jersey  Shore  area  schools  for  ten 
years  after  graduation.  For  the  past  two  years  he  was 
an  art  instructor  in  the  Williamsport  Area  Schools. 

In  1964  he  received  a  master  of  education  degree 
from  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  with  a  major 
in  art  education  and  a  minor  in  art.  Last  summer  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Penn  State.  Professor  Ameigh 
has  exhibited  his  pottery,  graphics,  and  other  visual 
arts  materials  and  also  demonstrated  their  creation 
throughout  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Very  active  in  area  cultural  affairs,  he  has  served 
as  a  judge  at  shows,  been  on  advisory  committees  to 
cultural  organizations,  spoken  and  demonstrated  tech- 
niques to  various  types  of  groups,  and  helped  to  or- 
ganize area  events  as  a  committee  member  and  officer 
of  several  organizations.  He  has  been  both  vice  presi- 
dent and  arts  festival  director  of  the  Greater  Williams- 
port  Community  Arts  Council  since  1967. 

THOMAS  A.  BANKS,  instructor  of  political  sci- 
ence, was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan  and  raised  in 
Williamsport.  He  graduated  from  Lycoming  in  1966 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  international  relations  and 
received  his  master  of  arts  in  the  same  field  in  1967 
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from  Lehigh  University.  He  spent  two  years  in  Sierra 
Leone  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

GARY  DARTT  has  been  appointed  an  instructor 
in  theatre  and  the  Arena  Theatre  designer.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  from  Augustane  College  and 
earned  a  master  of  fine  arts  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

DAVID  F.  DAVIS,  assistant  professor  of  theatre 
and  new  chairman  of  the  theatre  department,  comes 
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to  Lycoming  from  Edinboro  State  College.  The  native 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
in  English  at  Frostburg  State  College.  He  majored  in 
theatre  while  earning  a  master  of  arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
Wayne  State  University. 

WARREN  L.  FISHER  has  been  named  an  in- 
structor of  economics.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  in 
Economics  from  Lycoming  in  1967  after  studying 
engineering  at  Cornell  for  two  years.  The  University 
of  Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  teaching  assistant, 
awarded  him  a  master  of  arts  in  Economics  in  1969. 

ANTHONY  L.  GRILLO  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant librarian  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  He 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  from  The  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  and  a  master  of  science  in  Hbrary 
science  from  Villanova  University.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciated \vlth  the  library  system  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools  and  at  Bloomsburg  State  College. 

WILLIAM  F.  HUBER  has  been  named  an  instruc- 
tor in  accounting  and  also  defensive  Une  coach  for  the 
football  team.  The  Altoona  native  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  from  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
where  he  is  working  on  his  masters  degree.  He  comes 
to  Lycoming  from  Mount  Carmel  High  School  in 
Auburn,  New  York  where  he  was  on  the  teaching 
stafiE  since  1966  and  last  year  was  head  football  coach. 

LAWRENCE  F.  HURR,  a  native  of  Jersey  Shore 
and  a  1961  graduate  from  Lycoming,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychology.  In  1962  he  earned  a  master 
of  arts  from  McGill  University.  He  has  been  a  clinical 
psychologist  at  Laurelton  State  School  and  a  person- 
nel research  analyst  for  the  Wisconsin  Power  and 
Light  Company. 

EMILY  R.  JENSEN  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
English.  She  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  from  James- 
town College,  a  master  of  arts  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  and  will  earn  her  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  upon  completion 
of  her  dissertation.  She  was  an  instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  before  going  to  Penn  State 
where  she  also  was  an  instructor  while  working  on 
her  doctorate. 
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DELORES  K.  KENNEDY,  an  assistant  professor 
of  psychology,  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Wayne  State  University  and  a  master  of  arts  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  She  e.xpects  to  complete  work 
for  her  doctorate  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity this  year.  Her  professional  e.xperience  includes 
research  projects  and  summer  scholar  work  at  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

DENNIS  M.  KNEPP,  a  native  of  Philipsburg,  is 
an  instructor  in  political  science.  He  received  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  from  Lycoming  in  1968  and  earned  his 


masters  of  arts  with  a  major  in  political  science  from 
West  Virginia  University  in  1969. 

ROBERT  L.  LAMBERT  is  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. Born  in  Philadelphia  and  raised  in  Williams- 
port,  he  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Lycoming  in  1967.  He  earned  a  master  of  arts  degree 
at  Bucknell  in  1969  and  taught  one  semester  each  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  and  the  Williamsport 
Area  Community  College  while  working  on  the  degree. 

ROBERT  H.  LARSON,  instructor  in  history,  is  a 
1963  graduate  of  The  Citadel  where  he  was  awarded 
his  bachelor  of  arts  with  departmental  honors.  He 
received  his  master  of  arts  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1969.  The  New  York  City  native  served  as  a 
commissioned  ofBcer  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  three  years 
and  has  been  working  on  his  doctorate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  for  over  a  year. 

ROBERT  J.  B.  MAPLES  is  an  associate  professor 
of  French.  A  native  of  Rochester,  he  was  awarded  a 
bachelor  of  arts  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1956.  After  a  year  of  study  at  the  L^niversity  of  Poitiers 
on  a  Fulbright  Grant,  he  continued  his  work  at  Yale 
University  where  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Mary 
Cody  Tew  Prize  and  earned  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1962. 

Dr.  Maples  then  returned  to  the  University  of 
Rochester  as  an  instructor  in  French  for  three  years. 
He  comes  to  Lycoming  after  four  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  French  at  the  LTniversity  of  Michigan. 
His  publications  include  a  1965  book  titled  "Tech- 
nique and  Vision  in  the  Fiction  of  Charles  Nodier" 
and  a  number  of  articles  in  scholarly  journals. 

J.  SMITH  McCRARY,  a  native  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  a  professor  and  chairman  of  the  sociology- 
anthropology  department.  Dr.  McCrary  comes  to  Ly- 
coming from  Hanover  College  where  he  was  chairman 
of  the  sociology  department.  During  twenty  years  of 
teaching  he  also  has  taught  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  the  LTniversities  of  Chattanooga,  Omaha, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Baghdad  in  Iraq. 

After  majoring  in  philosophy  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity for  two  years,  he  earned  both  his  bachelor  of 
arts  and  master  of  arts  in  sociology  from  Southern 
Methodist  University.  In  1955  he  received  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  sociology-anthropology  from  Washing- 
ton LTniversity  where  he  was  a  University  Fellow. 

Dr.  McCrary's  publications  include  "People  of 
Coaltown"  co-authored  with  H.  R.  Lantz  plus  "Intro- 
duction to  Sociology"  and  "Social  Characteristics  of 
the  Population  of  Iraq"  which  were  published,  in  1966 
and  1967  respectively,  by  the  University  of  Baghdad 
Press.  He  has  been  active  in  professional,  community, 
and  church  service  throughout  his  career. 

MAURICE  A.  MOOK,  a  native  of  Saegertown,  is 
a  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology  who  comes 
to  Lycoming  after  twenty  years  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  where  he  received  the  "Distinguished 
Teacher  Award"  in  1963.  His  forty  years  of  teaching 
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began  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  has  included 
positions  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  American,  and  Brown 
Universities  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

While  earning  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  history  at 
Allegheny  College  he  was  named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  received  a  master  of  arts  in  anthropology  from 
Northwestern  University  and  earned  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
Harrison  Fellow.  In  1964  he  spent  five  months  in  Peru 
on  a  Fulbright  Research  Grant  and  has  done  research 
in  Mexico,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Dr.  Mook 
is  co-author  of  "Walapai  Ethnography"  and  has  writ- 
ten over  fifty  articles  on  Indian  tribes,  the  Amish, 
Quakers,  and  Pennsylvania  folklore.  He  also  v^rites 
for  philatelic  magazines. 

An  active  member  in  professional  groups.  Dr. 
Mook  has  been  named  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  by  four  governors.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
1969  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society, 
and  on  the  Council  of  the  American  Folklore  Associa- 
tion. 

RAY  A.  MUNDY,  an  instructor  in  business  admin- 
istration, is  a  native  of  Salineville,  Ohio.  He  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  business  administration  in  1966 
and  a  master  of  business  administration  in  marketing 
in  1967  from  Bowling  Green  State  University  where 
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Andrew  B.  Turner 


Robert  H.  Larson 


Robert  L.  Lambert 


he  received  the  President's  Award  for  outstanding 
student  contribution  and  the  Kappa  Sigma  Senior 
Scholastic  Award.  Before  coming  to  Lycoming  he  was 
an  instructor  at  Bowhng  Green  and  at  Eastern  Michi- 
gan University  for  a  year  each. 

JOHN  F.  PIPER,  JR.,  a  native  of  Huntingdon,  is 
an  associate  professor  of  history  who  came  to  Lycom- 
ing from  Mount  Holyoke  College  where  he  had  taught 
church  history  and  social  ethics  for  five  years.  He  also 
was  associate  pastor  of  The  United  Methodist  Church 
of  Holyoke,  South  Hadley,  and  Granby. 

After  graduating  from  Williamsport  High  School, 
he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1958  from 
Lafayette  College  where  he  was  named  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1961  and  received  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  1965  from  Duke  University  where  he 
had  a  NDEA  Graduate  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Piper  is  the  author  of  several  articles,  the  most 
recent  being  "The  Foundation  of  the  Social  Policy  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches"  in  the  Winter  1969 
issue  of  A  Journal  of  Church  and  State.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  history  and  religion  organizations. 

SIEGFRIED  RENNERT  is  a  lecturer  in  German 
who  comes  to  Lycoming  from  Leonberg,  Germany 
where  he  had  taught  in  the  grammar  school  for  six 
years. 


A  native  of  Blankenberg,  Germany,  Mr.  Rennert 
attended  Friedrich  Schiller  University  in  Jena  for  six 
years  and  was  awarded  a  degree  equivalent  to  an 
American  masters  plus.  For  three  years  he  worked  as 
a  lecturer  in  technical  English  at  the  Technical  Uni- 
versity in  Dresden.  While  working  as  an  interpreter/ 
translator  in  Bombay,  India  for  the  East  German 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  he  defected  to  the  West 
in  December,  1962. 

KENNETH  R.  SAUSMAN,  JR.,  a  mathematics 
instructor,  comes  to  Lycoming  from  Miami  University 
(Ohio)  where  he  was  a  graduate  teaching  assistant 
while  earning  his  master  of  science  in  mathematics. 
The  native  of  Thompsontown  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  from  Susquehanna  University  in  1967. 

ROBERT  C.  SCHULTZ  returns  to  the  Lycoming 
faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  after  a 
year  spent  completing  his  doctorate  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity. He  had  served  here  in  the  same  capacity  between 
1965  and  1968.  The  Williamsport  native  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Gettysburg  College  in 
1957  and  returned  there  to  lecture  in  general  educa- 
tion after  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  four  years. 
He  was  an  Emory  University  Fellow  for  a  total  of 
three  years  while  earning  his  master  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees. 

ANDREW  B.  TURNER,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  comes  to  Lycoming  from  the  University  of 
Florida  where  he  was  an  interim  assistant  professor 
for  the  1968-69  academic  year  and  a  Post-doctoral 
Fellow  during  the  summer.  During  the  summer  of 
1968  he  had  been  a  visiting  professor  at  Georgia  State 
College  in  Atlanta. 

The  Lock  Haven  native  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
in  chemistry  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
1962,  a  master  of  science  from  Bucknell  University 
in  1965,  and  his  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1968. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Allan  T.  Gwalthmay 
Memorial  Award  for  Outstanding  Research  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  (1968-1969).  He  has  had  four  arti- 
cles published  in  professional  journals  and  a  fifth, 
"Solvent  Effects  in  NMR  Spectroscopy  11",  is  ready 
for  publication. 

WILLIAM  J.  URBROCK,  an  assistant  professor 
of  religion,  is  a  native  of  Chicago.  He  studied  Classics 
at  Concordia  Junior  College  in  Milwaukee,  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  philosophy  from  Concordia  Col- 
lege in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  earned  his  bachelor 
of  divinity  at  Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis.  He 
graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude  from  all  three  insti- 
tutions. 

Since  1964  he  has  been  working  toward  his  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  Near  Eastern  languages  at  Harvard 
University  where  he  had  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  scholarships  in  1964-65,  1965-66,  and  1967-68. 
In  1968-69  he  had  a  Rockefeller  Doctoral  Fellowship. 
He  was  interim  pastor  of  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in 
Belmont,  Massachusetts  while  at  Harvard. 
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THE  GRAZ  CENTER 


an  accredited  Summer  Study  Program 

of 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

For  International-Intercultural  Studies,  Inc. 

at  the 

University  of  Graz,  Austria 


THE  ACUIIS  is  an  organization  of  colleges  and 
universities  for  developing  international  educa- 
tion through  a  combination  of  academic  excellence 
and  ethical  motivation.  The  Association's  programs  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  foreign  cultures 
in  their  original  environments.  In  a  well-balanced  en- 
counter with  contemporary  problems  the  participants 
are  encouraged  to  seek  creative  interpretations  and 
responsible  answers. 

"One  of  the  principal  projects  of  the  ACUIIS  is 
the  Center  at  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria. 

THE  GRAZ  IDEA 

"After  a  series  of  travel  seminars  sponsored  by 
ACUIIS  had  achieved  promising  results,  the  Associa- 
tion felt  a  strong  need  for  adding,  to  these  activities, 
overseas  centers  on  a  continuing  basis.  An  attachment 
to  an  old  and  reputable  European  university  is  an 
important  first  step.  The  900-year-old  city  of  Graz  was 
selected,  first,  because  its  superb  historical  buildings 
stimulate  creative  thinking  and  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  past,  and  second,  because  Graz  has  been  a 
natural  bridge  to  eastern  Europe  and,  therefore,  is 
more  receptive  to  a  joint  endeavor  to  expand  present 
ties  with  the  academic  communities  in  adjacent  Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

"The  Center's  American  and  European  faculty  and 
mixed  American  and  European  student  body  strive 
for  deeper  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  by 
living  and  learning  together  in  an  international  atmo- 
sphere. The  carefully  selected  courses  will  emphasize 
Eastern  European  problems. 

"A  week-long  field  trip  during  the  fifth  week  of  the 
program  is  designed  to  deepen  students'  understanding 
of  the  area.  During  the  study  trips,  instruction  at  uni- 
versities in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Austria  by  their 
professors,  in  symposia  with  the  Center's  faculty,  ^\^ll 
provide  the  participants  a  unique  opportunity  to  en- 
counter different  ideologies  and  attitudes." 

Nineteen  Lycoming  College  students  responded 
to  the  ideas  in  the  above  statement  appearing  in  the 
first  catalog  of  the  Graz  Center  Summer  Study  Pro- 
gram. From  July  3  through  August  23  they  joined  127 


students  from  twenty-seven  other  American  colleges 
and  19  European  students  in  successfully  pioneering 
the  new  endeavor. 

The  discussions  I  have  had  with  those  students 
still  on  campus,  some  had  already  graduated  in  June 
before  going  to  Graz,  all  indicate  delight  with  the 
experience.  Everyone  feels  that  the  program  was  well 
planned  and  achieved  its  purpose  of  engendering  an 
international  outlook. 

As  one  young  lady  said,  "The  greatest  attribute  of 
the  program  is  that  you  become  a  different  person — 
you  become  not  just  John  Smith  American  but  citizen 
Smithbaum — part  Austrian — and  it  is  really  good.  I 
didn't  see  that  much  of  Europe  but  people  say,  'Oh 
you  went  to  Europe.  Did  you  go  to  Paris,  did  you  go 
to  Rome?'  I  didn't.  I  went  to  very,  very  close  places 
near  Graz,  and  I  would  not  give  up  having  gone  to 
little  old  village  Hirschegg  to  climb  their  mountain 
for  anything  in  the  world.  This  way  I  think  we  became 
more  international  than  by  riding  through  big  cities 
and  looking  at  things  like  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

"And  we  learned  more  from  where  we  were — from 
the  people,"  added  another  coed. 

"We  could  go  downtown  in  Graz  and  usually  see 
at  least  one  person  we  knew." 

"That  says  something  about  the  atmosphere  in  a 
city  of  260,000 — we  made  a  lot  of  friends  there." 

"One  thing  I  liked  was  the  European  custom  in 
restaurants.  Only  two  or  three  of  us  might  be  sitting 
at  a  big  table  and  they  would  come  in  and  sit  with  us. 
They  might  look  at  you  strangely,  but  they  would  not 
think  anything  about  sitting  with  strangers." 

"And  very  often  a  conversation  would  start  and 
sometimes  you  made  a  new  friend." 

"They  are  more  casual." 

This  European  casualness  and  lack  of  competitive 
pressure  seemed  to  be  a  central  background  theme  in 
the  comments  of  students.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
convey  this  feeling  is  to  first  tell  you  a  little  atjout 
what  the  students  did  and  then  simply  present  some 
of  their  comments  which  were  taped  at  an  informal, 
unstructured  conversation  we  had  at  lunch  one  day. 

Former  professors  David  A.  Cowell  and  Richard 
T.  Stites  recruited  and  organized  Lycoming's  first 
Graz  group.  The  students  met  in  New  York  on  July  3 
and  flew  to  Vienna  on  a  special  charter  flight.  After 
a  train  trip  to  Graz  they  were  officially  members  of 
the  first  student  body  of  the  summer  program.  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Mojzes,  assistant  professor  of  religion  at  Ly- 
coming, was  a  member  of  the  first  faculty. 

Graz,  Styria's  provincial  capital  and  Austria's  sec- 
ond largest  city  with  a  population  of  over  260.000,  is 
located  on  the  river  Mur  in  a  valley  of  the  Styrian 
Mountains.  The  "Citv  of  Gardens"  abounds  in  Late 
Gothic,  Lombardian  Renaissance,  and  Early  Baroque 
structures. 
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Visit  of  five  Graz  classes  to  a  Hungarian  collective  duck  farm  near  Budapest. 


The  Clock  Tower  on  SCHLOSSBERG—a  famous 
Graz  landmark. 


The  area  is  steeped  in  history  with  many  historical 
sites  and  museums.  Graz  is  mentioned  in  documents 
dating  as  early  as  1115  and  has  traditionally  served 
as  a  bulwark  against  assaults  from  the  East. 

As  a  university  town,  Graz  is  known  far  beyond 
Austria's  border  for  The  Technical  University,  The 
Musical  Academy,  and  The  University  of  Graz.  Over 
6,000  students  attend  the  University  of  Graz  where 
over  400  academic  staff  members  teach  in  four  Facul- 
ties (Colleges),  seventy-four  Institutes,  and  ten 
Clinics.  The  Faculties  include:  Catholic  Theology; 
Law  and  Social  Science;  Medicine;  and  Philosophy 
(including  Liberal  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences). 

Classes  met  in  the  morning  for  seventy-five  min- 
utes each — Monday  through  Thursday.  Each  student 
had  tsvo  courses,  one  from  each  of  two  divisions.  The 
Division  I  course  included  a  seven-day  trip  to  the 
area  of  intensive  study  (ten-days  to  Russia).  The 
Division  II  course  included  two  trips  of  one  to  three 
days  for  research  and  investigation.  Many  other  week- 
end trips  were  taken  by  students. 

Courses  delved  into  various  aspects  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  life  including  religion,  politics,  lit- 
erature, language,  art,  music,  geography,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  others.  Trips  were  planned  as  integral 
parts  of  the  various  courses  and  included  such  places 
as  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
and  The  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  the  comments  by  the  students  vividly 
illustrate  the  impact  that  these  trips  and  contact  with 
the  people  of  Graz  had  on  their  tliinking.  As  one 
student  emphasized,  "I  think  we  tried  hard  not  to  act 
the  typical  American  part — you  know — with  a  camera 
snapping  everything  possible — we  tried  to  be  a  little 
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more  considerate.  As  a  result,  many  times,  on  the 
trolley  for  instance,  they  would  not  reahze  that  we 
were  Americans,  that  is  until  we  opened  our  mouths 
— then  man  they  knew." 

"On  our  trips  we  did  not  feel  or  act  like  tourists, 
especially  compared  to  some  student  groups  we  saw 
or  like  we  might  have  been  on  a  few  independent 
weekend  tours.  And  during  the  week  Graz  was  like 
home — the  people  in  Graz  did  not  treat  us  as  tourists 
and  if  we  saw  tourists  we  felt  like  we  were  natives, 
'We  live  here.'  The  greatest  compliment  was  to  have 
someone  ask  you  for  directions." 

"Remember  in  Russia,  Chip.  We  were  sitting  in 
Red  Scjuare  and  three  people  came  up  and  asked 
where  Gum  Department  Store  was,  and  we  said, 
'Right  up  the  street.'  And  someone  else  asked  for  Red 
Square." 

"But  sometimes  it  was  fun  to  be  a  tourist  and  speak 
English.  You  could  see  a  nice  girl  on  the  trolley  and 
talk  about  her  and  she  would  not  understand  what  you 
were  saying." 

A  coed  replies,  "But  how  many  times  did  we  feel 
they  were  talking  about  us — it  works  both  ways.  And 
remember  walking  in  Peterlioff  beside  this  Chinese 
girl  and  remarking  how  beautiful  her  hair  was.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  us  and  when  I  said,  'I'm  glad 
she  can't  understand  us,'  she  said,  'Hi!'  She  was  from 
Hawaii.  We  were  sure  surprised." 

"You  can  really  be  shocked  sometimes.  In  the  pool 
little  kids  run  around  with  no  bathing  suits  on — just 
inner  tubes.  You  have  to  be  nonchalant  because  if  you 
act  excited  they  know  you  are  a  tourist." 

"And  in  Trieste — that  big  fat  woman  in  a  bikini." 

"Her  under\\'ear  was  what  she  was  wearing — they 


are  not  what  we  would  call  modest.  We  were  watch- 
ing this  guy  on  the  beach  changing  his  clothes.  We  all 
pressed  our  noses  up  against  the  windows.  He  had 
this  towel  around  himself  and  (snap)  he  was  dressed. 
We  were  embarrassed  but  they  weren't." 

"It  just  shows  you  how  up-tight  American  people 
are." 

"Americans  can  make  you  ashamed  to  be  one,  too. 
For  instance,  several  times  we  walked  to  this  hotel  in 
Moscow  where  most  Americans  stayed.  Too  often 
Americans  critize  and  compare.  They  say  things  like, 
'In  our  country  it's  better  than  that.'  At  this  hotel  we 
saw  this  American  woman  yelling  at  a  Russian  woman, 
not  making  any  attempt  to  speak  Russian,  just  yelling, 
'What's  the  matter  with  the  cabs  in  this  country — 
can't  you  get  a  cab  here.'  What  about  New  York. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  forget  you  are  an  American 
and  be  quietly  thankful  for  what  you  have." 

"A  great  thing  about  Europe  is  that  you  meet  so 
many  nationalities  in  one  place,  people  who  travel  all 
the  time  to  nearby  countries.  You  get  exposed  to  many 
nationalities  and  different  viewpoints — usually  a  lot 
difiPerent  than  say  between  a  Californian  and  a  New 
Yorker." 

"One  night  we  were  in  a  restaurant  and  we  were 
joined  by  an  Egyptian  couple — he  was  studying  chem- 
istry at  Graz.  They  spoke  four  languages  and  it  made 
me  think,  'All  I  can  speak  is  English  and  Spanish.' 
E.xperiences  like  that  give  you  an  incentive  to  learn 
more  about  languages — about  everything.  Because  we 
knew  we  knew  so  little." 

"For  most  of  us  it  was  the  first  exposure  to  Europe. 
They  have  the  advantage  because  in  America  we  are 
isolated  from  many  of  the  influences  they  have — we 
are  more  sterile.  I  think  they  are  more  liberal  and 
clear  thinking  because  they  have  more  ideas  coming 
in  and  out  of  their  countries,  and  they  have  to  be 
aflFected  by  it." 

"But  I'll  tell  you,  there  was  no  better  feeling  in  the 
world  than  going  down  to  the  English  reading  room 
and  reading  English  newspapers.  You  get  so  starved; 
anything  you  pick  up  you  cannot  read.  When  you  see 
all  this  stuff  written  in  Enghsh  you  just  sit  there  and 
absorb  it." 

"We  would  get  an  International  Herald  Tribune 
and  tear  it  apart  to  see  what  was  going  on." 

"They  were  so  sweet — delivering  a  newspaper  ev- 
ery day  with  'Compliments  Of  written  on  the  cover. 
But  it  was  German  and  we  could  not  read  a  word. 
We  looked  at  the  pictures.  When  the  astronauts  were 
on  the  moon  I  might  not  have  been  as  proud  in  the 
states  as  I  was  in  Europe.  You  would  walk  down  the 
street  and  people  were  just  looking  for  Americans. 
They  would  stop  you  and  ask  if  you  were  American 
and  then  start  babbling  about  the  moon." 

"For  me,  at  that  point  I  wanted  to  be  at  home  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  summer  because  I  did 
not  feel  close  to  the  astronauts — I  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  going  on.  They  had  displays  in  a  lot 
of  the  stores  but  I  could  not  read  them." 
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"I'll  tell  you.  I  wanted  to  stay  there.  I  tried  to 
convince  Chip  to  stay — I  did  not  want  to  do  it  alone. 
The  only  reason  he  wanted  to  come  back  was  to  play 
football.  We  were  going  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Zagreb  where  it  only  costs  five  American  dollars  a 
year — a  tax  not  tuition.  They  have  special  courses  for 
foreign  students  and  you  spend  the  first  year  studying 
Serbo-Croatian." 

"None  of  us  were  ready  to  come  home;  time  passed 
so  quickly." 

"It  was  great  being  invited  to  people's  homes  for 
dinner.  The  family  of  the  former  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Graz — he  had  died — had  some  of  us  to  dinner 
and  could  not  get  over  the  fact  that  we  study  for  our 
exams.  Austrian  students — well  it  can  take  them  up 
to  seven  years  to  get  through  college — they  have  the 
time.  They  are  not  pressured  like  American  students. 
Of  course  they  have  December  and  February  off — 
they  have  to  take  these  months  off  to  go  siding.  Every- 
body says  college  is  so  hard  in  Europe  and  here  all 
these  people  relax  with  a  month  off  here  and  a  month 
off  there.  So  if  they  flunk  a  subject — they  flunk  a 
subject.  They  take  it  again." 


The  Graz  Center  Choir  performing  at  the  Governor's  Reception 
held  in  Eggenberg  Castle. 

"The  thing  I  did  not  like  about  their  system  was 
that  freshmen  cannot  use  the  library.  Actually  they 
do  not  have  freshmen,  sophomores,  etc.;  they  just  have 
first  to  twentieth  semester.  They  say,  'I  am  in  my 
seventh  semester,'  and  when  you  get  to  be  an  upper- 
semester  student  you  can  go  to  the  library." 

"They  don't  trust  them  with  the  books  or  material?" 

"No,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  just  the  lower-semester  stu- 
dent's business  to  learn  everything  in  the  textbook. 
Put  your  nose  in  the  textbooks  and  that  is  it." 

"Was  there  much  mixing  with  Europeans  of  your 
own  age?" 

"Yes,  we  saw  them  quite  often." 

"We  faculty  members  stayed  in  the  girls'  dorm  and 
we  would  see  all  the  male  Austrians  descending  on 
the  dorm  and  all  our  male  students  going  on  the  town 
— a  lot  of  fraternizing." 
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"The  Austrian  girls  have  odd  customs.  They  have 
to  be  introduced  to  you  before  they  can  go  out  with 
you.  You  just  cannot  go  up  to  a  girl  and  say,  'Hi.' 
They  just  walk  away.  But  then  they  have  the  custom 
if  you  are  dating  a  girl  you  do  not  pick  her  up  at  her 
home.  You  meet  her  someplace  on  a  street  comer  or 
at  the  place  you  are  going  to  for  the  date — which  in 
the  United  States  would  be  out." 

"Who  do  you  get  to  introduce  you?" 

"You  get  an  Austrian  guy  to  introduce  you  to  Aus- 
trian girls  and  you  introduce  him  to  American  girls." 

"They  are  much  older  when  they  get  married.  We 
had  people  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  hanging 
around  with  us  because  they  were  unmarried — experi- 
enced, but  unmarried." 

"Yes,  but  marriage  is  different  over  there.  A  girl 
and  a  guy  live  together  until  the  girl  gets  pregnant  and 
then  they  get  married.  In  other  words  they  just  do 
not  say  at  twenty-three,  T  love  you.  Let's  get  married.' 
They  wait — usually  until  the  girl  gets  pregnant." 

"I  was  talking  (a  coed)  to  this  one  guy  and  he 
seemed  to  think  he  was  not  going  to  worry  about  get- 
ting married  until  he  was  thirty  or  thirty-five.  He  felt 


Panorama  of  Graz  from  Schlossberg. 


he  had  to  go  through  school,  go  through  technical 
school,  get  a  job,  get  settled — he  was  not  even  think- 
ing about  marriage." 

"They  look  at  it  differently  over  there." 

"When  you  travel  in  Europe  it  is  different.  The 
trains  are  compartmented  for  three  or  four  and  they 
think  nothing  of  mixing  sexes — if  your  group  are  wom- 
en and  there  is  space  left  and  some  men  need  it — they 
do  not  even  think  of  sex  when  assigning  space.  If  it  is 
available  it  is  used — or  should  someone  sleep  in  the 
hall?" 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  Old  Scotch  with  my  arm 
around  her  one  night  and  this  guy  comes  up  and  asks 
her  to  dance." 

"We  danced  and  we  talked  about  where  we  were 
from  and  all  that.  Then  he  asked  me,  'Why  did  you  ask 
him  if  you  could  dance  with  me?'  'Because  in  the 
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United  States  when  you  go  out  with  somebody  you 
stay  with  that  person  all  night.'  'Not  here.  When  you 
go  out  with  somebody  you  can  dance  with  or  even 
leave  with  somebody  else.' " 

"They  don't  get  jealous!" 

"Also  the  girls  would  meet  the  guys;  they  do  not 
go  to  the  homes.  That  is  something  they  do  just  when 
they  are  engaged.  The  girls  will  go  to  the  clubs  and 
wait  for  their  dates  to  show  up." 

"You  meet  mama  and  papa  and  you  are  down  the 
aisle." 

"I  thought  there  would  be  more  religion.  We  went 
to  church  and  there  were  no  young  people,  all  old 
people.  The  young  kids  said  they  just  can  not  be  both- 
ered— it's  not  up-to-date.  They  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  a  Belgian  or  French  pope — they  feel  he  would  be 
the  most  liberal." 

"On  another  subject — they  are  the  very  best  dress- 
ers. Guys  are  very  good  dressers — fantastic  clothing. 
The  guys  carry  their  sports  coats  over  their  shoulders, 
(approval)  And  women  hold  arms,  and  men  hold  arms 
together — a  lot  of  things  that  are  taboo  in  America — 
people  are  really  close  over  there  and  friendly.  But 
when  they  carry  their  jackets — and  the  brown  suits 
and  the  orange  socks  and  purple  ties — to  top  it  all  the 
socks  and  sandals.  They  love  colors  and  they  put  to- 
gether colors  that  clash." 

"Are  they  neat — say  compared  to  our  average 
fellow?" 

Chorus  of  aflBrmation. 

"I  think  they  are  a  lot  more  up-to-date  and  neat — 
although  the  girls  still  all  have  short  hair." 

"Over  in  'The  Soviet  Union  I  was  teaching  these 
guys  to  play  American  football  and  they  had  on  things 
like  chartreuse  shirts,  purple  socks,  and  skin  tight 
pants." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  bleached  blonds  in  Russia  and 
it  turns  red.  They  all  try  to  be  Miss  Clairols  but  they 
are  not.  It  turns  a  horrible  shade." 

"I  don't  think  we  had  any  great  hardships — the 
things  we  did  not  have  we  went  without.  We  learned 
to  appreciate  different  things  in  life.  We  learned  toler- 
ance, too." 

"It  was  really  great  trying  to  learn  the  German  lan- 
guage. I  taught  myself  some  of  it  before  I  went  over — 
interrogratives  like  where,  when,  how,  what,  HOW 
MUCH.  And  I  bought  a  little  dictionary  and  I  sat  in 
the  park  with  this  old  man — several  times.  He  knew 
no  English  and  I  spoke  no  German  but  we  just  used 
this  dictionary  for  hours  at  a  time.  It  was  great.  He 
told  me  how  he  fought  with  Hitler  in  the  invasion  of 
Poland — he  was  in  both  world  wars  and  was  one  of 
700  sur\'ivors  out  of  700,000  in  Belgium.  He  taught 
me  conjugations  and  everything  in  German.  It  was 
terrific." 

"You  know  what  was  funny — you  would  ask  a 
European  if  he  spoke  English  and  he  would  invariably 
say,  'Oh  a  little  bit.'  Then  he  would  speak  English 
much  better  than  most  of  us.  And  the  words  they 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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ALUMNI 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

RESPONSES 


IF  they  had  the  chance  to  do  it  over  80.8  percent  of 
Lycoming  College  alumni  would  again  choose  to 
attend  their  alma  mater;  79.2  percent  would  encour- 
age a  son,  daughter,  or  close  relative  to  attend;  and 
86.1  percent  would  recommend  Lycoming  to  other 
prospective  students. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  answers  received 
from  1,199  alumni  who  returned  an  attitude  question- 
naire mailed  in  September  by  the  alumni  office.  A 
very  good  26.4  percent  return  was  obtained  from  the 
4,549  questionnaires  that  were  mailed  to  those  who 
attended  the  four  year  college. 

This  article  will  be  an  initial  report  on  the  response 
to  all  the  questions  except  numbers  eight,  part  of 
twenty,  and  twenty-one  which  involve  verbal  rather 
than  numerical  answers.  A  subsequent  issue  will  con- 
tain a  follow-up  article  with  remarks  about  and  analy- 
sis of  the  replys  to  all  questions. 

The  replys  to  questions  eight,  twenty-one,  and  the 
second  half  of  twenty  will  be  presented  and  comment- 
ed on.  Question  eight  is,  "If  you  left  with  or  now  have 
a  negative  attitude  toward  the  college,  would  you 
please  list  it."  Question  twenty  is,  "In  what  ways  do 
you  think  Lycoming  College  has  changed  since  your 
student  days?"  Question  twenty-one  is,  "What  do  you 
think  Lycoming  College  owes  to  her  alumni  or  what 
should  she  be  doing  for  them?" 

At  a  later  date  we  hope  to  make  questionnaire 
results  for  each  class  (1949  through  1968)  available 
through  the  alumni  office  upon  request. 

To  preserve  the  statistical  validity  of  the  results, 
any  answers  which  were  other  than  those  choices  given 
on  the  form  were  included  in  the  statistical  tabulations 
as  "Other".  As  an  example:  when  one  word  describing 
an  attitude  toward  the  college  was  to  be  circled  some 
respondents  wrote  in  how  they  felt  instead  of  circling 
any  word.  This  type  of  answer  was  recorded  under 
"Other".  These  "Other"  comments  will  be  included  in 
the  analysis  of  the  responses  in  a  future  article. 

The  percentages  used  in  this  report  are  compiled 
on  the  total  number  of  answers  received  for  the  par- 
ticular question. 
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ATTITUDE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SUMMARY 

Number  Mailed :  4,549  on  September  10, 1969 
Number  Returned:  1,199  by  November  25, 1969 
Percent  of  Return:  26.4% 

Question 

1.  RESPONDENTS:  Male— 725        Female— 474 

Graduates — 1,072        Non-graduates — 114 

Number  of  Years  at  Lycoming: 

One  62        Six ] 

Two 208        Seven  A 

Three    156        Nine  1 

Four   747        Ten ] 

Five 17 

2.  As  a  student,  were  you: 

Married  127 

Single 1,007 

Other  61 

Boarding  ( lived  on  campus )     .  .      674 
Day  ( lived  off  campus )    418 

Other  79 

3.  College  e.xpenses  were  paid  by: 

Yourself   285 

Parents  369 

Both    493 

Other    38 

4.  Scholarship  help  amounted  to  approximately 

$    100to$    999  5 

$1,000  to  $1,999  2 

$2,000  to  $2,999  84 

$3,000  to  $3,999  36 

$4,000  to  $4,999  18 

$5,000  to  $7,500  17 

$7,501  to  $9,999  2 

Total  164 

5.  Upon  entering  what  where  your  feeling; 
the  college?  (Circle  One) 

Very  Enthusiastic  248 

Enthusiastic  588 

Neutral  337 

Negative    12 

Very  Negative  6 

Other    5 


10.6%) 

84.3%) 

5.1%) 

57.6%) 

35.7%) 

6.7%) 

24.1%) 

31.1%) 

41.6%) 

3.2%) 


3.0%) 

1.2%) 
51.2%) 
22.0%) 
11.0%) 
10.4%) 

1.2%) 
13.7%) 

;s  toward 

20.7%) 

49.2%) 

28.2%) 

1.0%) 
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6.  When  you  left  college,  what  was  your  attitude 
toward  the  institution?  ( Circle  One ) 

Very  Enthusiastic  277(23.2%) 

Enthusiastic  599(50.1%) 

Neutral  225(18.8%) 

Negative  48  (  4.0%) 

Very  Negative  25  (   2.1%) 

Other  22  (   1.8%) 

7.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  college  today? 

Very  Enthusiastic  190(16.0%) 

Enthusiastic  521  (43.8%) 

Neutral                   376  (31.6%) 

Negative  52  (   4.4%) 

Very  Negative  17  (   1.4%) 

Other    34  (   2.8%) 

8.  Have  you  visited  Lycoming  since  your  graduation 
or  since  you  left? 

Yes    942(78.7%) 

No  255(21.3%) 

9.  About  how  many  times? 

One  to  Four  594(65.0%) 

Five  to  Fifteen 247(27.0%) 

Sixteen  and  Up   69  (  7.5%) 

Other    4(     .4%) 

10.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  campus? 

ItolO  151(13.0%) 

11  to  24  36  (  3.1%) 

25tol00  177(15.2%) 

101to300  564(48.5%) 

301  and  Up    235(20.2%) 

11.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  Homecoming  or  Alumni 
Weekend? 

Yes    606(51.1%) 

No  580(48.9%) 

12.  How  much  influence  did  Lycoming  exert  on  your 
vocational  or  cultural  lives?  (Circle  One) 

Significant    538(45.5%) 

Average  498(42.1%) 

Minimal  128(10.8%) 

Other  19  (   1.6%) 

13.  If  you  had  the  chance  to  do  it  over,  would  you 
attend  Lycoming? 
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Yes    958(80.8%) 

No  188(15.9%) 

Other    39  (  3.3%) 

14.  Would  you  encourage  a  son  or  daughter  ( or  other 
close  relative )  to  attend  Lycoming? 

Yes    935(79.2%) 

No  187(15.8%) 

Other    58  (  4.9%) 

15.  Would  you  recommend  Lycoming  to  other 
prospective  students? 

Yes  1,020(86.1%) 

No  114  (  9.6%) 

Other  51  (  4.3%) 

16.  Do  you  read  the  Alumni  Bulletins  and  the 
Newsletters? 

Yes  1,195(96.8%) 

No    36  (  3.0%) 

Other  2(     .2%) 

17.  How  much  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  do  you  read? 

Entirely    439(37.5%) 

Half 614(52.4%) 

Class  Notes  Only    84  (  7.2%) 

Other    35  (  3.0%) 

18.  Have  you  contributed  financially  to  Lycoming 
since  your  graduation? 

Yes    551  (46.1%) 

No  645  (53.9%) 

19.  If  no,  was  it  because  you: 

Could  not  afford  to  406(63.7%) 

Didnotcareto  139(21.8%) 

Felt  you  were  not  asked  properly      22  (   3.5% ) 
Other  70(11.0%) 

20.  Do  you  feel  Lycoming  has  changed  since  your 
student  days? 

Yes    978(88.0%) 

No  99  (  8.9%) 

Other    34  (  3.1%) 

Any  comments  which  readers  wish  to  make  on  this 
material  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  You  might  com- 
muniate  with  Mr.  Dale  Bower  the  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  or  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
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A  Mind-Blowing 
Experience 


By  Dr.  Paul  B.  Mojzes 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 


IN  1968  and  1969,  Dr.  Mojzes  spent  a  year  in  Asia 
and  Europe  studying  Asian  religion  on  a  Fellow- 
ship from  the  Society  for  Religion  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. He  reports  of  that  experience,  "I  am  somewhat 
pessimistic  about  possible  great  strides  of  ecumenism 
on  account  of  my  last  year's  trip  to  Asia  and  Southeast 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  and  West  Europe  we 
may  have  advanced  ecumenically,  but  we  are  such  a 
tiny  minority.  How  surprised  we  would  be  if  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  reject  ecumenism  because  it 
is  the  product  of  'enlightened  liberal  democratism' 
which  may  identify  too  closely  with  white  imperialism. 
Ecumenism  may  be  very  tough — but  it  is  worth  it. 
I  see  no  other  rational  alternative — nor  any  other  truly 
religioethical  alternative." 

Dr.  Mojzes,  now  a  United  States  citizen,  was  bom 
in  Osijek,  Yugoslavia  in  1936.  There  he  attended  the 
law  school  of  Belgrade  University  for  two  years. 

In  1957,  he  received  a  scholarship  to  Florida  South- 
ern College  where  he  majored  in  religion  and  gradu- 
ated summa  cum  laude  in  1959.  He  continued  his  edu- 
cation at  Boston  University,  first  two  years  in  the 
School  of  Theology,  then  another  three  years  at  the 
Graduate  School.  In  1965,  he  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  church  history  (emphasis  East  Europe)  from  Boston 
University. 

Dr.  Mojzes  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  with  specific  membership  in  the 
Florida  Annual  Conference.  While  in  graduate  school 
he  was  director  of  religious  education  at  the  Tewks- 
bury  Congregational  Church,  Tewksbury,  Massachu- 
setts for  one  year.  He  was  co-minister  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  (an  Interdenominational  Protestant 
Church)  in  Dover,  Massachusetts  for  three  years. 

In  1964,  Dr.  Mojzes  joined  the  faculty  of  Lycoming 
College  as  an  assistant  professor  of  religion.  Last  sum- 
mer he  led  a  group  of  nineteen  Lycoming  students  to 
the  first  summer  session  at  the  Graz  Center  in  Austria 
where  he  was  a  faculty  member  (see  article  on 
page  8). 

After  he  joined  the  Lycoming  faculty.  Dr.  Mojzes 
worked  on  a  program  in  which  Dr.  Leonard  Swidler, 
co-editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  and 
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Dr.  Mojzes  poses  with  the  Venerable  Dhemasaro  Therra,  a 
Buddhist  abbot,  at  Wat  Po  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Professor  Robert  Nelson  of  Boston  University  dis- 
cussed Vatican  II.  He  has  written  abstracts  and  book 
reviews  for  the  Journal  of  Ecwnenical  Studies.  He 
pioneered  another  feature  in  the  magazine  by  writing 
a  precis  to  precede  each  article  in  the  journal  and  by 
composing  study  and  discussion  questions  for  the  use 
of  groups  that  might  want  to  base  their  discussions 
on  some  part  of  the  Journal. 

In  November,  Dr.  Mojzes  was  named  abstracts 
editor  of  the  Journal,  which  is  an  interreligious  quar- 
terly published  at  Temple  University.  As  abstracts 
editor.  Dr.  Mojzes  will  be  responsible  for  the  section 
of  the  magazine  which  contains  summaries  of  articles 
of  ecumenical  interest  gathered  from  more  than  200 
journals  from  50  countries.  This  section  of  the  journal 
functions  as  a  research  tool  for  Enghsh-speaking 
scholars.  It  is  also  useful  to  others  because  it  provides 
an  overall  view  of  the  direction  ecumenism  is  taking 
both  worldwide  and  in  specific  countries,  according 
to  Dr.  Mojzes. 

Dr.  Mojzes'  participation  in  ecumenism  dates  back 
to  the  years  he  spent  in  Massachusetts  as  a  student. 
There  he  became  interested  in  joint  programs  for 
Catholic  and  Protestant  youth  groups  and  dialogues 
between  professors  and  students  at  Boston  University 
and  St.  Stephen's  Dominican  House  of  Studies  in 
Dover. 
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THE  sounds  which  I  frequently  uttered  during  my 
trip  last  year  through  Asia  and  Europe  were  not 
always  intelligible,  profound  or  even  articulate.  Wow! 
Ah!  I'll  be  damned!  Phew!  and  some  choice  swear 
words  in  Serbo-Crotian  (my  mother  tongue  happens  to 
be  more  blessed  with  picturesque  idiomatic  expres- 
sions reserved  for  exceptional  situations)  were  the  only 
words  I  could  utter  at  times.  There  were  times  when 
only  astonishment,  wonder,  anxiety,  confusion,  sweat- 
ing, aesthetic  appreciation,  shuddering,  tension,  or 
fatigue  would  overtake  me.  But  experiences  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  adequately  communicated.  The  sounds, 
odors,  sights,  temperature,  humidity,  bodily  pressures, 
and  so  on  can  never  be  adequately  expressed.  But 
taking  for  granted  linguistic  limitations,  one  must  try 
to  relate  that  which  can  be  related.  Here  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  briefly  describe  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
past  year  when  I  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  Ly- 
coming College  to  study  Asian  religions. 

The  Society  for  Religion  in  Higher  Education 
awarded  me  one  of  its  ten  fellowships  for  professors 
teaching  world  religions.  The  purpose  was  to  provide 
a  first-hand  experience  with  Asian  religions.  My  per- 
sonal study  plan  consisted  of  an  entire  year  abroad, 
traveling  at  times  alone,  at  times  with  my  family.  I 
stayed  one  month  each  in  Japan,  India,  and  Iran,  two 
months  each  in  Yugoslavia  and  Austria,  and  four 
months  in  Turkey.  In  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
Nepal,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Cyprus, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  I  stayed  from  two  to 
seven  days.  On  the  way  back  to  the  United  States,  I 
stopped  brieflly  in  some  Western  European  countries. 
Although  I  had  tried  to  prepare  myself  for  the  trip 
by  reading  about  the  countries  that  I  was  to  visit, 
I  still  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  experienced  because 
Asia  proved  to  be  so  different  from  Europe. 

My  task  was  to  see  people  of  different  faiths  prac- 
ticing their  religion,  to  observe  their  worship,  cere- 
monies, festivals,  and  socio-religious  practices;  to  inter- 
view religious  leaders,  scholars,  and  laymen  as  well  as 
non-practitioners  about  their  views  on  particular  reli- 
gions; and  to  read  from  local  sources  as  much  as  I 
could  about  those  religions.  I  also  tried  to  acquire 
books  for  both  the  College  library  and  my  own  library 
and  visual  aids  for  my  classes.  I  made  well  over  1,500 
slides  of  religious  buildings  and  practices  and  some 
valuable  tapes  of  religious  ceremonies,  chants,  hymns, 
and  prayers. 

Just  how  much  I  accomplished  was  usually  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  length  of  stay  in  a  place,  al- 
though at  times  I  accomplished  an  unusual  amount  in 
a  relatively  short  time  due  to  excellent  contacts.  The 
reverse  was  also  unfortunately  true  at  times.  In  most 
instances  I  had  received  names  of  people  from  other 
scholars  in  the  field,  and  I  had  corresponded  with 
them  before  arriving  there  so  that  they  would  expect 
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me  and  give  me  considerable  assistance.  One  contact 
led  to  another.  Sometimes  I  would  meet  extremely 
useful  people  by  chance.  For  example,  in  Benares, 
India  a  young  Indian  professor  approached  me  at  a 
religious  ceremony  quite  accidentally.  A  friendship  de- 
veloped which  helped  me  to  better  understand  India 
and  Hinduism. 

Japan,  certainly  one  of  the  affluent  societies,  is  not 
only  a  nation  with  an  amazing  technology  but  also  a 
nation  jhat  has  a  very  definite  aesthetic  orientation  and 
a  deeply  ingrained  politeness  and  consideration  for 
others.  Highly  organized  in  all  respects,  the  Japanese 
have  developed  institutes  and  agencies  to  study  most 
facets  of  life — including  religion.  Japan  is  a  real  Mecca 
for  a  student  of  religion  because  the  Japanese  under- 
stand the  type  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  interest  in 
research  which  most  scholars  have. 

I  spent  almost  the  entire  month  of  my  stay  in  Kyo- 
to. Kyoto  is  the  place  to  visit  for  anyone  interested  in 
Japanese  culture,  customs,  history,  and  religion,  be- 
cause it  was  the  capital  of  Japan  for  about  1,000  years. 
It  has  the  most  splendid  repository  of  what  Japan 
created  during  that  period.  Imagine  well  over  2,000 


Ritual  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges  River 
in  the  city  of  Benares,  India. 
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Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples  and  shrines  of  a  large 
number  of  sects,  one  more  beautiful  than  the  other 
and  quite  open  to  the  visitor. 

Among  other  things,  I  tried  sitting  and  meditating 
with  some  Zen  Buddhist  monks — found  it  most  in- 
triguing— and  found  out  that  my  legs  are  anti-Zen. 
Many  things  in  the  Japanese  religions  are  quite  attrac- 
tive, and  I  feel  that  a  cross-fertilization  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  religious  ideas  with  ours  would  greatly  en- 
hance our  quest  for  a  meaning  in  life.  This  also  would 
be  true  of  many  other  religions,  for  example  Islam  and 
Hinduism.  Even  losing  sixteen  pounds  by  depending 
entirely  on  a  Japanese  diet  did  not  spoil  the  impact 
of  Japan  upon  me.  At  least  I  can  now  wield  chop- 
sticks nearly  as  gracefully  as  a  hippopotamus. 

Hong  Kong  displays  the  ugly  features  of  colonial- 
ism: extreme  poverty  and  extreme  wealth — side  by 
side.  It  is  also  a  great  place  to  shop,  but  not  ideal  to 
study  religion. 

Malaysia  is  a  surprise  to  the  unsuspecting  traveler, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  wealthier  Asian  countries. 
Kuala  Lumpur,  its  capital,  may  very  well  be  among 
the  top  five  cities  in  the  world  in  respect  to  the  wide- 
spread use  of  most  modern  architectural  designs.  Ma- 
laysia, with  its  great  mixture  of  races,  seemed  to  be  a 
model  of  racial  amity  until  very  destructive  race  riots 
took  place  last  spring.  It  is  an  ideal  place  to  study 
religion  because  of  the  diversity  of  faiths:  Muslim, 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  Confucian,  Taoist,  and  Christian. 
The  Methodist  Church  is  the  strongest  Christian  de- 
nomination there. 

In  Kuala  Lumpur  I  had  the  most  exotic  experience 
of  witnessing  a  Hindu  religious  trance  and  ecstasy. 
The  participants  begin  by  chanting.  As  the  rhythm  be- 
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gins  to  have  an  hypnotic  effect  some  members  of  the 
group  enter  a  trance  state.  Some  start  to  dance,  and 
when  they  reach  a  state  of  ecstasy  they  pierce  their 
tongues  with  long  needles  and  continue  dancing  until 
they  are  exhausted.  It  made  me  break-out  into  a  sweat! 

Thailand  is  renowned  for  the  spectacular  native 
architectural  design  in  its  palaces  and  monastic  tem- 
ples and  for  its  exquisite  dancing.  But  it  also  has  a 
form  of  Buddhism  whose  differences  from  the  Budd- 
hisms of  China  and  Japan  testify  to  the  versatility  of 
this  universal  religion.  The  saffron-robed  monks  are 
like  pearls  against  the  jewelry  of  architecture.  And  yet 
all  the  beauty  of  Malaysia  and  Thailand  is  but  a  thin 
layer  above  massive  poverty  and  misery. 

But  if  anyone  thinks  that  witnessing  the  hunger 
and  deprivations  in  the  above  mentioned  countries  is 
sufficient  preparation  for  what  he  will  encounter  in 
India,  he  will  be  as  shocked  as  I  was.  India  is  a  cate- 
gory all  to  itself.  It  is  a  paradise  for  a  student  of  reli- 
gion because  the  religions  of  India  (Hinduism,  Islam, 
Sikhism,  Jainism,  Christianity,  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and 
primitivism)  provide  the  student  with  vivid  examples 
of  almost  all  the  religious  phenomena  known  to  man. 
But  the  economic  deprivation  is  so  overwhelming  that, 
at  least  in  places  like  Calcutta,  one  feels  he  is  with 
both  legs  in  hell — hell  being  defined  here  as  a  state 
of  hopelessness.  The  impact  of  misery  is  so  shattering 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  concentrate  on  anything  else.  One 
wants  to  run  away,  to  wake  up  from  the  nightmare. 
Neither  self-help,  foreign  aid,  or  even  a  magic  wand 
can  change  the  situation.  If  there  is  salvation  and  hope 
for  India,  it  can  come  only  with  the  most  concerted, 
well-planned,  combined  action  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world  on  a  scale  yet  unknown  in  the  annals  of  human 
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cooperation.  Given  the  selfishness  of  the  foreign  poh- 
cies  of  the  developed  nations,  there  is  little  hope  for 
that. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  verv  beautiful  in  northern 
India — except  for  the  famed  Taj  Mahal,  the  temples 
of  Khajuraho  and  the  foreign  embassies  in  New  Delhi 
which  compete  in  splendor  as  if  each  was  trying  to 
show-off  that  which  India  does  not  have.  Perhaps  this 
does  impress  the  Indians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  India 
is  holy  ground  for  its  masses,  and  many  people  are 
oriented  to  values  other  than  economic  ones — provided 
they  can  concentrate  on  values  other  than  to  fill  an 
empty  stomach  or  to  hope  for  the  survival  of  their 
dying  child.  The  visitor  is  amazed  at  the  depth  of  per- 
ception which  one  encounters  not  only  among  gurus 
(religious  teachers),  scholars,  and  Brahmins  (priestly 
caste),  but  also  among  merchants  at  the  market  place 
and  among  the  most  lowly  of  persons  who  find  time  to 
meditate  on  some  of  the  perple.xities  and  meanings  of 
life-and-death. 

Nepal's  Katmandu  has  been  selected  as  "capital  of 
the  world"  by  many  hippies.  I  appreciate  their  choice, 
because  it  is  a  small,  simple,  primitixe,  unassuming,  yet 
strangely  inviting,  beautiful,  and  friendly  place. 
Groovey  in  short. 

Aesthetically  Afghanistan  can  be  classified  right 
along  with  Nepal,  though  they  are  so  very  different 
culturally  and  religiously.  The  beauty  of  the  mountains 
and  the  relatively  unspoiled  simplicity  of  the  people, 
unperverted  to  cater  exclusively  to  the  tourist,  makes 
you  want  to  go  back.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
language,  however,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  learn 
much  about  these  countries.  They  are  largely  unex- 
plored and  have  very  few  scholarly  institutions  which 
could  provide  assistance  of  any  kind. 

Iran's  deep  rootage  in  its  glorious  history  as  one 
of  the  leading  civilizations  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
and  of  the  Muslim  period  both  attracted  and  repelled 
me.  The  numerous  mosques,  especially  in  Isfahan  and 
Shiraz,  are  covered  with  ceramic  tiles  of  exceptional 
color  and  beauty  in  mute  testimony  of  what  must 
have  been  the  most  splendorous  cities  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury world.  Tehran  is,  by  contrast,  a  very  modern  and 
relatively  young  city.  But  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Shi'a 
Muslims,  epitomized  in  their  sacred  shrine  of  Mashed, 
makes  it  difficult  not  to  react  emotionally,  for  one  does 
feel  rejected  even  while  understanding  it  in  terms 
of  their  theology. 

By  the  way,  on  such  a  trip  this  feeling  of  rejection 
takes  place  fairly  often.  It  makes  you  aware  of  what 
rejection  means  to  Negroes,  Jews,  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
others.  You  also  become  conscious  of  your  own  skin 
color  and  national  affiliation  in  a  defensive  sort  of  way. 

The  lack  of  privacy  in  Iran,  at  times,  creates  comi- 
cal situations  for  a  visitor,  because  it  is  in  such  stark 
contrast  with  customs  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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As  an  example,  during  every  interview  I  had  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  casual  listeners  present. 
Only  in  Japan  did  I  notice  a  similar  problem  concern- 
ing privacy,  but  the  Japanese  fight  it  vigorously  by  try- 
ing to  create  opportunities  for  intimacy  when  needed. 

Previously  I  had  been  unaware  of  the  depth  of 
the  schism  between  Shi'a  Islam  practiced  in  Iran  and 
Iraq  and  the  Sunni  form  of  Islam  practiced  practically 
in  all  other  Muslim  countries.  Iranians  often  define 
themselves  apart  from  their  former  conquerors,  the 
Arabs.  Though  they  accepted  the  religion  of  the 
Arabs,  they  attempted  to  change  it  from  within.  They 
still  maintain  considerable  hostility  toward  the  Arabs 
and  the  Turks. 

Visiting  Baghdad,  Iraq  was  an  experience  in  anxi- 
ety primarily  because  of  the  paranoid  behavior  of  that 
government  toward  visitors  from  the  \\'est.  While  I 
escaped  falling  under  suspicion  as  a  spy,  I  did  not 
cherish  the  possibility  that  they  might  mistake  me  for 
one.  But  seeing  Babylon  and  Baghdad  made  the  risk 
\\'orthwhile. 

Against  the  drabness  of  Baghdad — the  splendour 
of  the  1001  nights  and  Harun  al-Rashid  is  long  since 
gone — Lebanon,  particularly  Beirut,  provides  a  stark 


Entrance  to  a  Muslim  mosque  in  Baghdad,  Iraq. 
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contrast.  Beirut  is  perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  city 
of  the  Arab  world,  a  lively  yellow  gem  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Economically  Lebanon  is  the 
little  Switzerland  of  the  East.  But  continuous  crises 
bear  witness  to  its  deep  involvement  in  the  Near  East 
conflict.  When  I  returned  to  Beirut  in  the  spring  with 
my  family  to  show  them  the  charm  of  the  country, 
Lebanon  was  without  a  government.  Yet,  outwardly, 
the  situation  was  practically  the  same  as  when  it  had 
a  government.  The  passions  of  the  Near  East  conflict 
run  high,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  religious  diver- 
sity and  the  fact  that  the  Lebanese  may  lose  the  most 
if  the  conflict  turns  to  disadvantage,  the  country  does 
not  e.xhibit  that  single-minded  fanaticism  which  is 
typical  of  the  Palestinian  and  other  Arabs. 

Israel  is  a  country  under  siege.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
reasonably  safe  for  those  not  venturing  too  close  to  its 
embattled  frontiers.  The  mutual  hatreds  and  dislikes 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  greet  the  visitor  on  all  sides. 
As  an  American,  my  sympathies  were  being  invoked 
both  by  Israelis  and  Arabs;  each  wished  to  show  me 
"the  true"  situation.  The  holy  land  of  three  major 
world  religions  has  much  to  offer  the  visitor,  including 
some  incredibly  credulous  religious  traditions.  A  visit 
there  helps  one  to  understand  how  some  very  crucial 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind  took  place — and  still 
take  place — in  an  area  which  is  not  inherently  worth 
all  the  trouble.  The  "milk  and  honey"  does  not  flow — 
it  merely  drips. 

Having  stayed  almost  five  months  in  Istanbul,  Tur- 
key, I  got  to  know  it  with  a  greater  intimacy  than  most 
of  the  other  places  I  visited,  even  though  Turkey  is 
not  an  easy  country  to  get  to  know.  Istanbul  has  a 
peculiar  beauty.  When  viewed  across  the  Bosphorus 
or  Golden  Horn  or  at  night,  it  is  stunningly  beautiful 
— one  of  the  most  interestingly  located  cities  in  the 
world.  But  walking  on  the  streets  leaves  a  person  with 
considerable  ambiguity  as  to  the  charm  of  this  me- 
tropolis. 

For  the  people  of  the  Balkans,  from  where  I  stem, 
Istanbul  is  Carigrad — the  City  of  Caesars.  A  Southeast 
European  cannot  be  emotionally  objective  about  Is- 
tanbul and  Turkey — there  was  too  much  entangle- 
ment during  the  five  centuries  of  Turkish  control  of 
the  Balkans.  While  I  never  had  any  personal  reason 
for  hostility  toward  Turks  and  in  fact  never  knew 
many  Turks,  the  burden  of  historical  suspicion  was 
with  me.  I  had  to  shed  many  stereotypes  about  Turks, 
and  I  did  it  gladly,  because  I  found  out  that  they  are 
a  very  diverse  people,  sometimes  deeply  at  odds  with 
themselves  and  their  past.  Politically  the  situation  is 
sometimes  explosive;  economically  there  is  hope  but 
also  danger. 

While  Islam  is  the  faith  of  almost  all  the  Turks, 
Turkey  disestablished  Islam  as  ihe  political  force  and 
now  rigorously  controls  it  in  ways  which  we  might 
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An  ancient  pagoda  at  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

well  consider  to  be  infringements  on  religious  liberty. 
Many  Muslim  practices  and  institutions  have  gone 
underground.  Many  Turks  have  become  completely 
secularized  and  anti-religious,  but  many  Muslims  have 
now  changed  their  suspicion  of  secularization  into  out- 
right hostility.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  real  showdown 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Religious  tolerance 
and  tolerance  toward  religion  are  little  known  atti- 
tudes. But  every  so  often  one  finds  profoundly  spir- 
itual, sensitive  souls — both  Muslim,  secularist,  and 
those  in  between — who  might  carry  in  themselves  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  conflict. 

Cyprus  is  still  a  battlefield  between  Turks  and 
Greeks,  with  the  U.  N.  troops  keeping  an  uneasy  truce. 
Greece  is  lovely  as  a  resort  country.  But  the  blue-white 
national  colors,  which  can  be  so  cheerful,  now  spell 
the  tyrannical  regime  of  a  group  of  colonels  that  have 
turned  the  country  into  a  fascist-type  concentration 
camp  for  those  who  disagree.  The  Greeks  and  Turks 
both  have  American-equipped  armies  at  their  common 
border  ready  to  fight  over  Cyprus  and  age-old  enmi- 
ties. The  Bulgarians  are  not  involved  in  this  duel — 
they  have  their  own  problems  in  how  to  sell  one  of 
the  dullest  and  least  imaginative  types  of  Communism 
in  East  Europe.  People  are  buying  this  profane,  slogan- 
ridden  product  because  nothing  else  is  emerging  on 
the  horizon,  unless  the  unpredictability  of  the  com- 
munist system  may  suddenly  bring  some  hope  for 
internal  change. 

Yugoslavia  is  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  country 
from  a  scenic  viewpoint.  Going  there  was,  for  me,  like 
going  to  the  house  of  one's  childhood.  I  always  feel 
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very  ambiguous  toward  Yugoslavia.  Though  still  irri- 
tated at  the  stupidities  of  the  regime,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  real  progress  toward  democratization  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  twelve  years  since  I  left 
Yugoslavia. 

Religion  in  Yugoslavia  is  fairly  diverse,  with  East- 
ern Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews, 
Muslims,  and  others.  Yugoslavia  has  the  largest  Mus- 
lim population  in  Europe.  Though  friction  has  always 
existed  among  these  groups,  there  are  signs  that  things 
are  improving,  because  there  is  more  personal  and 
religious  freedom  there  than  in  any  other  Communist 
countr)'.  Even  a  person  who  left,  such  as  me,  can  travel 
freely  and  ask  questions  about  religion.  Despite  sev- 
eral embarrassments  and  some  suspicion  toward  me, 
I  still  was  able  to  do  a  lot  of  constructive  work. 

In  April  1968  I  had  spent  three  weeks  with  an 
American  International  Honors  Program  in  Belgrade. 
Both  the  frankness  and  fortrightness  of  the  high  gov- 
ernment officers  who  had  come  to  address  the  group 
and  our  freedom  to  discuss  nearly  anything  we  wanted 
had  amazed  me.  Some  years  ago  this  openness  would 
have  been  impossible.  And  yet,  just  when  one  thinks 
that  the  regime  allows  everything,  one  discovers  that 
many  religious  leaders  are  reluctant  to  speak  openly 
for  fear  that  they  may  jeopardize  their  hard-won 
privileges. 

I  spent  July  and  August  teaching  at  the  Graz 
Center  in  Austria  for  a  consortium  of  thirty  colleges 
(Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  for  Inter- 
national-Intercultural  Studies)  to  which  Lycoming 
College  belongs.  Of  the  150  students  that  went  to 
Graz,  Lycoming  College  supplied  the  largest  contin- 
gent— 19  students  and  one  professor.  I  taught  "Re- 
ligion in  Eastern  Europe"  and  "Christianity  and  Marx- 
ism." Since  the  Graz  Center  will  be  covered  in  another 
article  in  this  magazine,  not  much  needs  to  be  added 
except  that  we  were  all  charmed  by  this  romantic  city. 
The  encounter  with  European  students  and  professors 
was  a  very  worthwhile  experience. 

Many  field  trips  were  taken  from  Graz.  My  two 
classes  went  to  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary.  Hungary 
proved  a  stark  contrast  to  Yugoslavia  as  an  orthodox 
Communist  country  vis-a-vis  a  revisionist  Marxist  land. 
Stalinists  and  neo-Stalinists  could  not  erase  the  mag- 
nificence of  Budapest,  although  they  succeeded  in 
dulling  its  shine.  Bureaucratic  red-tape  still  charac- 
terizes the  Hungarian  government's  attitude  toward 
tourism,  but  the  Hungarian  hospitality  makes  up  for 
some  of  the  official  stupidities.  It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare Budapest  and  Prague  on  one  side  with  Vienna 
on  the  other;  they  used  to  be  three  almost  equally 
beautiful  and  vigorous  centers  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy.  Today  Vienna  is  far  ahead,  at  least 
in  looks  and  charm. 


A  journey  such  as  I  had  last  year  makes  one  aware 
of  many  things.  Government  rules  on  what  must  and 
can  be  done  appear  very  arbitrary  and  petty.  Moral 
behavior  and  ethical  norms  are  so  different  as  to  invite 
a  conditional  relativism  in  this  field  as  the  only  viable 
answer  for  me.  Aesthetic  criteria  also  difFer  widely. 

Politically  the  world  is  in  a  mess,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans, with  our  misplaced  Messianic  zeal,  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  unhappy  situation.  Economically 
the  world  is  not  in  a  great  shape  either.  All  the  de- 
veloped nations  have  failed  to  see  that  even  from  the 
vantage  point  of  narrow  self-interest  they  ought  to 
help  the  developing  nations  more  genuinely,  with  no 
strings  attached. 

Religiously,  too,  the  world  is  in  a  mess.  The  West- 
ern world,  particularly  its  Christians,  has  earned  sus- 
picion and  dislike  because  of  imperialism  in  the  form 
of  poorly  conducted  mission  work.  We  still  persist  in 
pushing  the  Christian  religion  upon  unwilling  Asians 
in  practically  unchanged  forms.  I  have  met  only  two 
or  three  missionaries  whose  work  I  would  take  as  an 
acceptable  form  of  their  Christian  concern  for  their 
fellow  human  beings. 

Ecumenism  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  an 
encounter  between  faiths  or  people  of  various  faiths, 
is  still  very  far  from  being  even  vaguely  understood 
or  desired.  People  are  still  quite  surprised  to  see 
scholars  who  just  want  to  find  out  what  others  believe, 
who  wish  to  listen  and  possibly  lead  a  genuine  dia- 
logue with  them  instead  of  trying  to  proselytize,  con- 
vert, and  attack  other  beliefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future  after 
such  a  trip.  The  problems  of  mankind,  which  we  only 
faintly  comprehend  here  at  home,  become  painfully 
obvious.  But  while  I  am  no  optimist,  I  am  no  pessimist 
either.  There  is  still  the  spark  of  the  divine  in  man 
which  surfaces  after  we  have  a  dialogue  with  another 
person — regardless  of  that  person's  background.  We 
see  ourselves  in  that  person;  that  person  sees  himself 
in  us.  And  when  this  happens,  we  become  aware  that 
the  gulf  between  man  and  man  is  not  infinite,  that  the 
gap  can  be  closed  or  at  least  narrowed  down,  that 
man  can  work  with  man  and  so  live  in  creative  inter- 
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22=765  to  1,530 

IN  1948  Williamsport  Dickinson  Junior  College  be- 
came a  four-year  college  and  in  September  admit- 
ted 765  students.  In  the  following  twenty-one  years 
Lycoming  College  has  exactly  doubled  the  number  of 
students  the  institution  serves.  This  fall  semester  we 
have  1,530  students,  921  men  and  609  women.  Campus 
facilities  house  1,110  while  420  students  live  off 
campus:  at  home,  in  a  fraternity,  or  in  other  non- 
college  accommodations. 

Back  in  September  1950  a  prediction  of  such 
growth  might  not  have  been  believed  by  many  people. 
Registration  in  September  1949  had  brought  798  stu- 
dents, a  net  increase  of  33.  But  the  second-year  4.3% 
rate  of  growth  was  short  lived. 


The  Korean  Armistice  in  June  1953  immediately 
reversed  this  downward  plunge  with  sixty-six  more 
students  registering  in  September  than  the  year  before. 
GI's  resuming  their  interrupted  educations,  more  fresh- 
men, and  the  return  of  the  ladies  pushed  the  popula- 
tion up  by  twenty-eight  males  and  thirty-eight  females. 

Septembers  1954  and  1955  saw  the  two  largest 
growth  years  in  Lycoming  College's  history — 30.7%  in 
1954  and  30.4%  in  1955.  In  that  two-year  period  enroll- 
ment increased  by  335  with  277  more  men  and  47 
additional  women.  The  walls  were  bursting  with  a 
total  of  810  students  in  September  1955. 

The  1956-57  academic  year  was  a  time  to  stabilize 
this  rapid  growth.  The  size  of  the  1956  freshman  class 


FALL  REGISTRATION 

1948-1969  Total  Number  of  Students 

(Full  and  Part-Time) 

1948 

Fr. 

So. 

Jr. 

St. 

Other 

Total 

765 

Change          % 
Change 

Men 

Women 

On 

Campus 

Off 
Campus 

1949 

269 

203 

110 

168 

48 

798 

+  33     + 

4.3 

613 

185 

289 

509 

1950 

197 

159 

107 

77 

43 

583 

—215     —27.0 

439 

144 

144 

439 

1951 

150 

110 

97 

68 

22 

447 

—136     —23.3 

342 

105 

159 

288 

1952 

146 

100 

64 

78 

21 

409 

—  38      — 

8.5 

307 

102 

145 

264 

1953 

207 

122 

65 

56 

25 

475 

+  66      +16.1 

335 

140 

190 

285 

1954 

277 

164 

80 

61 

39 

621 

+  146      +30.7 

470 

151 

245 

376 

1955 

364 

211 

129 

83 

23 

810 

+  189     +30.4 

612 

198 

374 

436 

1956 

242 

252 

159 

121 

20 

794 

—  16     — 

2.0 

603 

191 

370 

424 

1957 

267 

206 

221 

136 

25 

855 

+  61      + 

7.7 

639 

216 

396 

459 

1958 

295 

209 

159 

210 

39 

912 

+  57     + 

6.7 

676 

236 

449 

463 

1959 

336 

226 

165 

148 

42 

917 

+  5     + 

.5 

658 

259 

503 

414 

1960 

431 

212 

166 

141 

46 

996 

+  79     + 

8.6 

678 

319 

580 

416 

1961 

347 

323 

192 

154 

3 

1,019 

+  23     + 

2.3 

708 

311 

631 

388 

1962 

344 

320 

256 

184 

5 

1,109 

+  90     + 

8.8 

740 

369 

737 

372 

1963 

367 

288 

281 

225 

4 

1,165 

+  56     + 

4.8 

781 

384 

807 

358 

1964 

440 

296 

230 

251 

8 

1,225 

+  60     + 

5.0 

803 

422 

880 

345 

1965 

456 

380 

289 

230 

0 

1,355 

+  130     + 

5.1 

833 

522 

1,021 

334 

1966 

346 

413 

367 

280 

25 

1,431 

+  76     + 

5.6 

855 

576 

1,058 

373 

1967 

436 

323 

342 

340 

45 

1,486 

+  55     + 

3.8 

872 

614 

1,090 

396 

1968 

427 

390 

298 

338 

109 

1,562 

+  76     + 

5.1 

938 

624 

1,121 

441 

1969 

489 

335 

324 

295 

87 

1,530 

—  32     — 

2.0 

921 

609 

1,110 

420 

The  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950 
had  a  drastic  effect  on  enrollment.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing a  modest  rate  of  growth,  Lycoming  experienced  a 
twenty-seven  percent  drop.  September  1950  saw  215 
less  students  than  the  year  before — 174  less  men 
(-29%)  and  41  less  women  (-22%). 

By  September  1952  Lycoming  had  lost  48.7%  of  its 
student  body  in  just  three  years  and  reached  a  low 
point  of  409  students.  There  were  307  men  and  102 
women,  down  50%  and  45%  respectively  from  1949  to- 
tals. What  was  that  about,  "Where  the  boys  are  .  .  ."? 
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was  cut  by  122  from  the  record  364  freshmen  in  1955. 
Of  these  "1955  Freshmen"  252  were  sophomores  in 
September  1956 — also  a  record  which  would  stand 
until  1961.  The  housing  situation  was  eased  somewhat 
with  the  opening  of  Wesley  Hall  to  accommodate  144 
men. 

In  September  1957  the  steady  planned  growth  in 
the  total  student  population  was  resumed.  The  rate 
of  growth  averaged  5.3%  over  the  twelve  year  period 
1957  to  1968.  Any  sharp  fluctuation  depended  mainly 
on  the  availability  of  new  dormitory  space. 

LYCOMING  COLLEGE  QUARTERLY 


STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  FALL  1969 

There  are  1,451  full-time  students  registered  this 
fall  semester,  one  more  than  last  year.  With  876  men 
and  575  women  there  are  four  more  males  and  three 
less  females  than  last  fall. 

The  number  of  part-time  students  is  down  by  33 
from  112  to  79.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  1,530  in- 
dividual students  compared  with  1,562  last  year. 
Equating  part-time  student  hours  to  full-time  student 
equivalents  gives  us  a  1969-70  equated  full-time  stu- 
dent total  of  1,480  compared  with  1,483  last  Septem- 
ber. In  other  words,  the  number  of  full-time  students 
stays  stationary  while  an  increased  course  load  by 
fewer  part-time  students  brings  us  to  almost  exactly 
the  same  student  load  as  last  year. 

Geographically,  Lycoming  students  still  come  from 
twenty-six  states,  all  but  three  states,  being  the  same 
states  as  last  year.  None  of  the  states  sending  three 
or  more  students  has  changed  its  relative  position  in 
the  top  eleven  although  several  states  did  show  a 
notable  change  in  their  number  of  students. 


Student  Distribution  By  State  Origins 


Sept. 

Sept. 

%  of 

1968 

1969 

Change 

Change 

1.  Pennsylvania 

895 

866 

—29 

—3.25 

2.  New  Jersey 

306 

339 

+33 

+11.5 

3.  New  York 

198 

172 

—26 

—13.0 

4.  Maryland 

40 

40 

0 

0.0 

5.  Connecticut 

38 

25 

—13 

—13.0 

6.  Massachusetts 

22 

21 

—  1 

—  4.5 

7.  Virginia 

10 

15 

+  5 

+50.0 

8.  Delaware 

9 

11 

+  2 

+22.0 

9.  Washington,  D.  C 

7 

9 

+  2 

+29.0 

10.  Ohio 

6 

4 

—  2 

—33.3 

11.  New  Hampshire 

4 

3 

—  1 

—25.0 

12.  Georgia 

2 

3 

+  1 

+50.0 

13.  Misc.  States  2  @ 

10 

2 

—  8 

— 

18.  Misc.  States  1  @ 

9 

13 

+  4 

— 

27.  Foreign 

6(6) 

7(4) 

+  1 
—32 

— 

1,562 

1,530 

—  2.0 

(  )  Countries 

Student  Distribution  by  Area  Origins 


1968-69  Males 
1969-70  Males 

Lycoming 
County 

198 
159 

Remainder 
of  Pa. 

360 

382 

Total 
Pa. 

558 

541 

Other 
States 

377 

376 

Foreign 

3 
4 

Totals 
938 
921 

Change 

-39(-20%) 

+22(+6.1%) 

-17(-3.0%) 

-l(-.3%) 

+l(+33%) 

-11(-1.( 

1968-69  Females 
1969-70  Females 

140 
117 

197 
208 

337 
325 

284 
281 

3 
3 

624 
609 

Change 


-23(16.4%)       +ll(+5.( 


-12  (-3.6%)     -3(-l%)         0 


-15(-2.. 


1968-69  Total 

338 

557 

895 

661 

6 

1,562 

1969-70  Total 

276 

590 

866 

657 

7 

1,530 

-62(-18.3%) 

+33(5.9%) 

-29(-3.2%) 

-4(-.6%) 

+1(16.6%) 

-32 (-2%) 

The  net  drop  in  the  number  of  students  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  is  a  result  of  a  decrease  of  thirty- 
two  from  Williamsport  and  thirty  from  other  parts  of 
Lycoming  County.  Enrollment  from  sixty  other  Penn- 
sylvania counties  is  up  thirty-three  giving  us  a  net 
decrease  of  twenty-nine  students  from  Pennsylvania. 
However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  Ly- 
coming County  includes  thirty-three  part-time  stu- 
dents. To  put  it  another  way,  we  have  lost  part-time 
local  students  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  have  gained 
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full-time  students  from  other  Pennsylvania  counties. 

Considering  full-time  students  only,  we  had  a  de- 
crease of  twenty-nine  students  from  Lycoming  County 
balanced  by  a  gain  of  thirty-three  from  other  Penn- 
sylvania counties — the  gain  of  four  itself  being  bal- 
anced by  a  net  loss  of  four  from  other  states.  Large 
decreases  from  New  York  (-26)  and  Connecticut  (-13) 
were  offset  by  a  sizeable  gain  from  New  Jersey  (+33) 
and  a  fifty  percent  gain  of  five  from  Virginia.  The  one 
full-time  student  gained  is  from  overseas. 
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CLASS  OF  1973 

The  Lycoming  College  Class  of  1973  was  bom  in 
September  1969  as  follows: 

Male  Female   Total 

1,035  590  1,625 

635  435  1,050 

268  221  489 

242  204  446 

26  17  43 


Completed  Applications  Received 
Offers  of  Admission  Made 
Freshmen  Enrolled 
Freshmen  on  Campus 
Freshmen  Off  Campus 


Thirteen  states  are  represented  in  the  Class  of  1973. 
Fifty-two  percent  are  out-of-state  residents.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  the  Class  of  1973  comes  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states.  Four  percent  comes  from  New 
England  and  two  percent  from  the  Southeast.  One 
percent  are  foreign  students,  and  one  half  percent 
each  are  from  the  North  Central  and  Western  states. 
We  have  no  students  from  the  eight  South  Central 
states. 

Male  Female         Total 

Williamsport  13  9  22 

Other  Lycoming  County  12  8  20 

Other  Pennsylvania  117  77  194 

Total  Pennsylvania  142  94  236 

New  Jersey  68  66  134 

New  York  29  27  56 

Maryland  9  9  18 

Connecticut  4  6  10 

Virginia  4  5  9 

Massachusetts  16  7 

Delaware  5  —  5 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Foreign 

Ohio 

4  Other  States  (1@) 

Total  Freshmen 


2 
1 
3 

268 


4 
2 
1 
1 

221 


4 
4 
2 
4 

489 


As  usual,  the  women  of  the  Class  of  1973  outscored 
the  men  in  the  Verbal  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  with 
an  average  score  of  548  to  504  while  the  men  came 
out  on  top  in  the  Math  SAT  565  to  552.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  the  group  was  in  the  top  two-fifths  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class — 84.8%  of  the  women  and 
59.8%  of  the  men. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 


Fifth 
Top 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
None 


Male 
63 
98 
76 
18 
1 
13 


Totals     269 


Female 

104 

80 

17 

3 

1 

_12 

217 


Total 

167 

178 

93 

21 

2 

25 

486 


Percent 

34.4 
36.6 
19.1 

4.3 
.4 

5.1 

99.9 


Five  hundred  thirty-six  financial  aid  awards  were 
made  to  freshmen.  Fifty-six  received  Federal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  averaging  $550.  Ninety  have 
campus  employment  which  will  average  $300.  Federal 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  averaging  $500 
have  been  received  by  120  freshmen.  College-awarded 
scholarships  averaging  $520  were  given  to  170  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1973. 


The  Graz  Center 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

throw  at  you — those  big  dictionary  words." 

"They  are  almost  inhibited  about  English — they  do 
not  want  to  be  showy." 

"Not  like  Americans!  They  are  very  friendly  and 
secure.  You  felt  secure  in  Graz.  The  first  day  we  were 
in  Graz,  Judy  and  I  went  walking  in  the  afternoon  and 
got  lost — without  a  map  or  anything.  So  we  went  up 
to  this  middle-aged  man  and  his  father  and  asked  if 
they  knew  the  way  to  the  Schubertstrasse  Theatre. 
They  said,  'no,  no,  come,  come,'  and  they  took  us  in 
their  car  and  drove  us  right  to  the  front  door.  Now 
in  what  other  city  could  you  get  picked  up  like  that." 

"And  get  where  you  wanted  to  go." 

"Exactly!  Not  where  they  wanted  to  take  you, 
it  was  very  trusting,  but  they  seemed  reasonable 
enough." 

"The  Turks  will  do  that.  A  guy  will  walk  you  half 
across  the  city  and  go  not  only  to  the  door  with  you 
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but  walk  upstairs  to  make  sure  the  person  you  are 
looking  for  is  there." 

"Boris  and  I  experienced  something  like  that.  He 
was  looking  for  a  tailor  and  we  went  into  a  clothing 
store  to  ask  directions.  The  owner  left  his  shop  unat- 
tended and  walked  us  about  three  blocks  to  show  us 
the  way." 

"This  happened  to  me  several  times." 
"And  you  were  going  to  a  competitor." 
"They  don't  have  that  idea.  They  don't  have  the 
sense  of  competitor." 

"What  was  it  Dr.  Stevens  said?  'They  do  not  live 
to  work — they  work  to  live.' " 

The  1969  Graz  Summer  Program  participants  who 
made  these  observations  are  eager  to  have  as  many  of 
their  fellow  students  as  possible  experience  this  dif- 
ferent kind  of  living.  Those  still  on  campus  are  avidly 
promoting  the  1970  Graz  Summer  Program.  Dr.  Mojzes 
will  be  teaching  again  and  will  be  joined  by  Dr.  J. 
Preston  Cole,  associate  professor  of  rehgion  at  Ly- 
coming. 

LYCOMING  COLLEGE  QUARTERLY 


FALL  SPORTS  IN  REVIEW 


Bruce  L.  Swanger 


THE  1969  fall  sports  program  may  not  have  been 
the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Lycoming,  but 
enough  rays  of  sunshine  appeared  as  a  result  of  both 
individual  and  team  performances  to  offer  hope  for 
better  things  to  come  in  1970. 

Although  the  football  squad  won  only  one  game 
while  losing  seven  in  Middle  Atlantic  Conference  com- 
petition, they  seldom  were  overwhelmed.  In  at  least 
three  games  mistakes  at  crucial  times  probably  cost 
them  victories.  Injuries  to  key  personnel,  both  before 
the  season  began  and  during  the  year,  also  handi- 
capped efforts  of  the  Warriors  to  record  a  winning 
season. 

The  soccer  team  coached  by  Robert  Curry,  a  1969 
graduate  of  Lycoming,  finished  with  a  3-7-2  record 
for  its  best  season  since  1965  when  the  Warriors  com- 
piled a  4-6  mark.  Curry  served  as  acting  coach  in  the 
absence  of  Nelson  Phillips,  who  is  on  sabbatical  leave 
for  the  fall  semester. 

Individually,  a  number  of  football  players  had  fine 
seasons;  most  of  the  squad  will  be  returning  next  year 
for  a  crack  at  avenging  this  year's  losses.  Only  five 
players  will  graduate  in  the  spring,  including  Dale 
Overley  of  Chester — offensive  guard  and  tri-captain; 
John  DePatto  of  Suffern,  New  York,  and  Jim  Keisling 
of  Clarks  Summit — defensive  ends;  Augie  Reinhardt 
of  Hicksville,  New  York — defensive  guard;  and  Gary 
Zellner  of  \\'illiamstown.  New  Jersey — defensive  back. 
Both  Reinhardt  and  Zellner  were  injured  midway 
through  the  season  and  saw  no  more  action. 

Outstanding  individual  performances  were  recog- 
nized by  both  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Confer- 
ence and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference.  Three  of 
the  1969  scjuad  members  were  named  by  the  confer- 
ence coaches  to  the  Northern  Division  All-Star  team, 
with  an  additional  three  given  honorable  mention. 
One  player  gained  additional  distinction  by  being 
selected  to  the  E.  C.  A.  C.  Division  III  first  team. 

Bill  Curley,  of  Dover,  New  Jersey,  was  named  to 
both  teams  at  the  fullback  spot.  Chosen  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  All-Stars  along  with  Curley  were 
Overley  and  offensive  tackle  Larry  Kunes,  of  Weed- 
ville,  Pa.  Curley,  also  a  tri-captain  of  the  1969  Warrior 
squad,  and  Kunes  are  both  juniors  and  will  be  back 
for  another  season. 

Although  Bill  played  in  only  7  of  the  8  games  as 
fullback,  he  was  the  top  rusher  on  the  squad  with  374 
yards  on  82  carries.  He  also  caught  7  passes  for  an 
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additional  83  yards,  made  2  touchdowns,  converted 
9  of  11  placements,  and  booted  a  35-yard  field  goal. 
The  215-pound  fullback  played  the  eighth  game  as  a 
linebacker  because  of  injuries  to  other  members  of 
the  squad. 

The  three  named  to  the  honorable  mention  squad 
will  all  be  returning  next  year  and  include  end  Jim 
Smith,  a  junior  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey  who  hauled 
in  21  passes  for  273  yards,  plus  two  defensive  backs — 
Tony  Bracciale,  a  sophomore  from  Brooklyn,  and  Tom 
Porter,  a  junior  from  Levittown. 

The  Warrior  passing  attack  had  the  edge  on  rush- 
ing as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  two  quarterbacks  who 
shared  most  of  the  passing  assignments  during  the  sea- 
son will  be  returning  next  year.  Steve  Miller,  a  junior 
from  Beech  Creek,  completed  54  of  117  passes  for  617 
yards  and  three  touchdowns.  Gunther  Nellen,  a  sopho- 
more from  Toms  River,  New  Jersey,  made  24  of  61 
passes  for  247  yards  and  2  touchdowns. 

Also  returning  will  be  at  least  four  pass  receivers, 
including  two  freshmen,  who  exhibited  an  ability  to 
catch  the  ball.  In  addition  to  Smith,  they  include 
Charles  Kauffman,  a  junior  halfback  from  Lancaster; 
Rick  Dreschler,  a  freshman  end  from  Cheektowage, 
New  York;  and  Bret  Spitler,  a  freshman  end  from 
Montoursville. 

The  ground  attack  lacked  a  consistent  break-away 
runner,  and  most  of  the  burden  of  grinding  out  yard- 
age on  the  ground  fell  to  Curley,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  fullback  in  1969  after  playing  most  of  the 
previous  year  as  a  linebacker. 

For  rookie  soccer  coach  Robert  Curry,  the  season 
had  its  moments  of  frustration,  but  over-all  could  prob- 
ably be  classified  as  unexpectedly  successful.  The 
Warrior  schedule  included  some  top  soccer  schools 
and  the  hooters  served  notice  in  the  second  game  of 
the  season  that  they  were  going  to  be  tough  by  upend- 
ing perennially  powerful  Rider,  1-0.  The  most  disap- 
pointing games  probably  were  ties  against  Upsala  and 
Susquehanna  and  the  close  2-1  loss  to  ^^'ashington. 

Three  ^^'arrior  soccer  players,  including  two  who 
will  be  returning  next  year,  were  chosen  for  All-Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  honors  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Goalie  Brian  Galik,  of  Wilton,  Connecticut,  will  gradu- 
ate. Back  for  next  year  will  be  Martin  Slaugh,  a  sopho- 
more forward  from  Lancaster,  and  William  Hildreth, 
a  freshman  fullback  from  Bryn  Mawr. 
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ON  THE  BOARDS 
THIS  FALL 


Diane  Weeks  as 

Emila- — left,  and 

Dec  Dorchester  as 

Desdemona  in  the 

October  production 

of  Shakespeare's 

Othello. 
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James  Symmons — 

center — as  Othello, 

with  Paul  Tharp  as 

Cassio  and  David 

Davis  as  /ago — to 

Othello's  right  and 

left,  respectively. 


The  cast  of  Murray  Schisgal's 
LUV—left  to  right:  Paul  Tharp, 
Dee  Dorchester,  and  Michael 
Miner — a  December  production. 


The  climax  of  the  November 

production  of  Peter  Shaffer's 

Black  Comedy  with — left  to 

right:  Richard  Bertratid,  Cindy 

Reed,  Paul  Tredway,  James  Pall, 

Christopher  Ranney,  Meg  Myers, 

and  John  Paul. 


Lycoming  College  Chairs 

Made  of  northern  yellow  birch,  Lycoming  College  chairs  are  dur- 
able, comfortable,  and  attractive.  They  are  finished  in  black  with  gold 
trim  and  the  Seal  of  the  College  has  been  applied  to  the  back  by  a 
permanent  silk-screen  process.  Also  available,  in  addition  to  the  Boston 
rocker  pictured  above,  are  an  adult  arm  chair  and  a  side  chair  ( no  arms ) . 
The  arm  chair  (but  not  the  Boston  rocker)  can  also  be  ordered  with 
natural  cherry  arms  for  $1.00  extra. 


Alumni  Association 

Lycoming  College 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  17701  |^ 

Enclosed  is  my  check  in  the  amount  of  $ Please  send; 

Boston   rocker(s)    @    $31.00  (shipping  weight  27  lbs.) 

arm  chair(s),  block  arms    @    $36.00  (32  lbs.) 

arm   chair(s),   cherry   arms    @    $37.00 

side  chair(s),    @    $25.00   (18   lbs.) 


Order  will  be  shipped  Express  Charges  Collect  from  Gardner,  Mass 

NAME   CLASS 

ADDRESS     

CITY  STATE  ZIP 


^    i 


